CIVILIZATION   AND   DISEASE

on an average of once every ten years and serious crop failures
once every five years until, after the Revolution, agriculture was
organized along scientific lines. In India, where five-sixths of the
population depend on agriculture for a living, the slightest crop
failure has tremendous repercussions.3 The famine of 1770 in
Bengal killed one-third of the population. One million people
succumbed to the famine of 1899-1901, and the history of China
up to 1916 is full of reports of even greater catastrophes caused
by lack of food.4

From the time of Charlemagne to the Industrial Revolution the
population of Europe increased very slowly. It was determined
by the productivity of the soil. This changed with the introduc-
tion of die machine. Improved means of transportation permitted
an increase of population beyond the natural capacity of the soil.
From then on famines were man-made, the result of mismanage-
ment, war and blockade. For centuries wars were contests between
ruling houses and were fought by professional armies. From the
Napoleonic era on they became struggles between nations, and the
starving out of the enemy country became one of the most popu-
lar war measures. Paris was starving in 1871, Germany and her
allies in 1917-1918, and nobody knows just how far the famine
caused by the present war will spread or what proportions it will
assume,

In the civilized countries of the West acute famines are now
relatively rare, being largely concomitant with major historical
events. There is, however, another form of starvation that is world-
wide and which occurs even in some of the most highly industrial-
ized countries. It is not spectacular, not acute, but like an endemic
disease it saps the vitality of the people. This form of starvation
goes under the name of malnutrition. Its causes are primarily so-
cial and economic and, to a minor extent, lack of education. Let me
give a few examples from my own experience in various countries.
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